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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS^ 

NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 

Harold N. Fowler, Editor 

49, Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

RUSSIA. — Tumuli of the Southern Shore of Lake Ladoga. — In 
R. Arch, XXXIII, 1898, pp. 122-130, is the first of a series of articles by 
G. Katcheretz on Russian archaeology. These articles are to be illustrated 
summaries of articles in the Russian archaeological publications, especially 
the Materials for the Archaeology of Russia. The present article summarizes 
the work of E. Brandenbourg in the Materials, vol. XVIII, 1895. Bran- 
denbourg excavated 135 tumuli on the southern shore of Lake Ladoga 
between the rivers Volkhov and Oiat, 15 on the Volkhov, and 120 east of 
that river. Of these latter, 36 contained remains of burnt bodies, 52 con- 
tained skeletons, and 13 contained at once burnt bodies and skeletons. The 
tumuli are covered with turf, have a base about 10 m. in diameter, and rise 
with a gentle slope to a height of about 2 m., except on the banks of the 
Volkhov, where they are 4 to 9 m. high. The coins found in them belong- 
to the eighth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. Two even belong to the seven- 
teenth. The bodies are not in graves dug in the ground, but are laid at 
the level of the natural surface. A layer of ashes covers the entire base of 
the tumuli. In the centre of the tumulus is a sort of hearth of large coals, 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor Fowler, Editor-in- 
charge, assisted by Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Professor Henry E. Burton, 
Professor James C. Egbert, Jr., Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Mr. George N. 
Olcott, Professor James M. Paton, Dr. George A. Reisner, Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the Journal material 
published after December 31, 1898. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 328, 329. 
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lying upon a layer of gravel. The ashes may have been formed by burning 
the grass and bushes that grew on the spot before the erection of the tumu- 
lus, or they may have been brought from a funeral pyre. The hearth appears 
to be the place v^here the funeral repast was prepared. In the tumuli on 
the banks of the Volkhov, the remains of burnt bodies are placed in vases. 
P^lsewhere they are simply laid on the ground. The bones are broken, 
which seems to show that they were not burned on the spot, but w^ere 
brought from elsewhere. They are placed at some distance from the hearth, 
and when several bodies are found in one tumulus they are arranged with 
an approach to symmetry. Beside the bones, and often mingled with them, 
are arms, utensils, ornaments, etc. These objects show traces of fire, and 
were therefore evidently brought with the bones from the pyre. No sepa- 
rate tombs of women are found, and children's bodies are entirely wanting. 
Sometimes several female bodies are found with one male body, sometimes 
several men wei*e buried with one woman. Possibly the wife and slaves of 
the deceased were killed and buried with him. When remains of burnt 
bodies are found in vases, they are generally near the top of the tumulus. 
The skeletons found are laid flat, with the arms and hands at their sides, 
and the heads turned toward the south or the west. In all probability the 
people of this region were of Finnish race. Six cuts represent fibulae, a 
pendant in the shape of a horse and rider of rude workmanship, a metal 
pail, an iron sword, an iron bit, and an iron axe found in the tumuli. The 
article closes with a list of the objects represented in the fourteen plates of 
Brandenbourg's publication. 

BRITTANY. — Tumulus. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 201-214 
(7 figs.), A. Martin describes a tumulus and dolmen with circular chamber 
at Nelhouet, in Caudan, department of Morbihan. The dolmen-cromlech, 
as the author calls the structure, is built of large boulders. The total length 
of the monument is 8.68 m., the mean diameter of the chamber 4.78 m., the 
length of the entrance passage or dromos 3.85 m., and the width of the 
entrance of the dromos 1.24 m. The objects found in the monument are 
fragments of vases and a small stone slab, probably once fastened to some- 
thing by means of two holes at its ends. It may have been a whetstone. 
Another stone may have been a sort of rude scraper. 

GRAND-RESTO. — Alignments and Tumuli. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 
1898, pp. 102-108, A. Martin describes the results of his examination of the 
alignments and tumuli at Grand-Resto, in Languidic. In these tombs were 
found, a fact which disproves the theory of F. Gaillard, that these align- 
ments were not cemeteries. Five figures illustrate the article. 

A Corpus Numorum Italicorum. — The Crown Prince of Italy, in his 
capacity as honorary president of the Xumismatic Society of Italy, has 
taken an important step in authorizing the publication of a ' Corpus Nu- 
morum Italicorum,' in emulation, doubtless, of Dr. Head's classical work. 
The nucleus of the work will be the prince's own fine collection of eighteen 
thousand coins, but the gaps in his series will be filled by reference to all 
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the public and private collections of Italian coins, wherever they may be 
found. {Athen. December 10, 1898.) 

Deterioration of Manuscripts. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. is a report by 
H. Omont of the meeting recently held at St. Gall to discuss the care of 
manuscripts. It was voted to recommend : (1) That a list of the earliest 
and most important in the different libraries of Europe be made by those in 
charge of them ; (2) that the governments and great scientific bodies cause 
to be undertaken or encourage reproductions, by photographic process, of 
the most remarkable of these manuscripts, in order thus to determine and 
assure their present state of preservation ; (3) that a permanent inter- 
national committee continue, in conjunction with the governments, libra- 
rians, and chemists, to study and make known the processes best fitted to 
assure the preservation of very old manuscripts. Omont discussed the cause 
of the deterioration of manuscripts, and decided that the chief cause was 
the quality of the ink. 

NECROLOGY. — Richard Bohn. — Dr. Richard Bohn, the archaeol- 
ogist, died at Gorlitz on August 20, in his forty-ninth year. He was rec- 
tor of the Gorlitz Baugewirkschule, but was more widely known by his 
series of writings upon Greek antiquities, especially those of Pergamon 
and Aegae. He was a son of the landscape painter Karl Bohn. (Athe?i. 
September 10, 1898.) 

G. Floerke. — We hear of the death of the art-historian Dr. G. 
Floerke, of the University of Rostock, at the age of fifty-two. Professor 
Floerke was the author of several books on art, the most important of 
which is his Schwarze Bilder aus Rom und der Campagna. He also dis- 
tinguished himself as a novelist. (Athen. October 29, 1898.) 

George Dennis. — The Athen. November 19, 1898, contains a brief obitu- 
ary of George Dennis, the author of The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
He was born in 1814, and died in his eighty-fourth year. 

EGYPT 

Care of Antiquities. — Excavations during the "Winter of 1898-99. 

— A committee has been appointed to exercise a general oversight over 
the management of the service des antiquites, called 'le Comite d'arche- 
ologie.' This committee consists of the present Director M. Loret, Artin 
Pasha, Sir William Garstin, Major Lyons, Dr. v. Bissing, and two other 
members, and will meet about once a month to make concessions for ex- 
cavations, take measures for preventing abuses, etc. It is hoped that the 
lamentable destruction of antiquities by incompetent excavators and Arab 
dealers wdll be considerably lessened by a proper activity on the part of 
this committee, and that the whole sj^stem of caring for the antiquities 
will in the course of time be thoroughly reformed. 

For this winter, the Germans have received a concession to excavate 
at Abusir, and Dr. Schafer, of Berlin, has already begun the work. Dr. 
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Spiegelberg and Mr. Newberry have received permission to excavate the 
temple of Amenophis II, at Thebes, discovered by Spiegelberg two years 
ago, and they are both on the ground. Mr. Petrie, it is understood, will 
continue his researches in the neighborhood of Denderah; but he has not 
yet arrived in Egypt. 

Mr. Green will clear the buildings excavated by Mr. Quibell at Kom- 
el-Ahmar, last year, for the purpose of making plans. Mr. Soniers Clarke 
reports that the se&aA-diggers have destroyed a brick mastabah of the 
Old Empire, excavated there last winter. 

M. Loret has empowered a Coptic scribe, named Subki, who is not even 
an educated man in the European sense, and much less an egyptologist 
or an architect, to conduct excavations for the service des antiquites at 
Memphis. Mr. Subki is making his first experiment on a temple of the 
Greek period, and has destroyed the brick-work of the front wall, leaving 
the stone facing standing. 

Grenfell and Hunt have received a concession for a large but unprom- 
ising tract of land south of the west end of Birket Karun (Fayum), con- 
taining, among other tells, those of Kasr-el-Banat. 

M. Amelineau has returned to Egypt and expects to continue his work 
at Abydos under his former concession, which was for five years. It is 
generally hoped, however, that the English authorities will at least take 
measures to prevent a recurrence of the direct abuses w^hich have char- 
acterized Amelineau's previous excavations. Abydos has been preserved 
practically intact for about twenty-five years ; and it is a matter of regret 
that some of its most important tombs should at last have been opened 
in such a manner that the most valuable of their contents are lost to sci- 
ence. Much has been destroyed, much has been stolen by Arab dealers ; 
and a great part is now offered for sale by Amelineau himself and his 
financial backers, but without any record of their provenance ever having 
been made. (Letter from G. A. Reisner, November 4, 1898.) 

Egyptian "Writing Materials. — The German Postal Museum in Berlin 
recently acquired three wooden writing-tablets discovered in ancient tombs 
of Thebes in Upper Egypt. They date from the periods 1500 B.C., 1400 
B.C., and 200 a.d., respectively. At the top of the first tablet there are 
two holes; at the top of the second simpler tablet, there are four holes, 
intended to keep red and black ink, commonly used by the scribes of 
ancient Egypt. Traces of dried ink may still be recognized in them. 
The lower, somewhat receding, part of each tablet is closed by a thin 
plate of wood. It served as a receptacle for the calam, or pen made of 
cane. When opened, three calams were found in the first tablet. The 
third tablet, of Graeco-Alexandrian origin, has a black writing-surface, 
and was apparently used by a school-boy, for at its upper end the Greek 
alphabet is written. (H. V. Hilprecht, S. S. Times, October 22, 1898.) 

MEMPHIS. — Greek Inscriptions. — F. von Bissing has copied the 
following inscription, perhaps from Memphis, in the shop of a dealer in 
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antiquities : *Y7r€p /SaaiXeuis nroAe/xatbv Kat | ySacrtAtWiys BipevUrj^ OeCyy \ 
EvepycTOJv koI rCyv riKVOiv ^apdirihi \ ^IcrtSt tov vaov koX tov TrepifioXov \ 
* A7roXX(i)VLo<s ^tXiOivo^ 'AfJifjLUiVLev^ \ kol rj yvvrj avTov Ar]fJir]TpLa. (^Athen. 
Mitth. 1898, p. 367.) 

CAIRO. — The Statue of Pepi. — The great bronze statue of King 
Pepi of the sixth dynasty, found by Mr. Quibell at Kom-el-Ahmar, last 
winter, is being put together, and it has become clear that the inscription 
giving the name and titles of the Pharaoh, which was believed to have run 
round his belt, was really upon the pedestal of the image. The toe-nails 
were gilded, and a head-dress, probably of gold, was fastened to the head 
by means of bronze nails. Inside the statue was a smaller statue, also of 
hammered bronze, which has been successfully extracted from its hiding- 
place, and proves to be quite perfect. The face is the same in the case of 
both statues, and must have been a portrait. It is somewhat non-Egyptian 
in type, the nose being unusually large and prominent. As works of art 
the two statues stand on a very high level, and excite our wonder at the 
advanced state of Egyptian culture in the age of the sixth dynasty, or 
about five thousand years ago. (S. S. Thnes, December 24, 1898, Letter 
from A. H. Sayce.) 

A Stele. — In B.C.H. 1897, pi. xix, 2 (cf. p. 579) is published a funeral 
stele now in the Museum at Gizeh, Egypt, representing the door of a tomb 
surmounted by an inscription containing the name of the deceased. 



BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

A German Expedition. — The Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, which was 
founded in Berlin at the beginning of the present year, is making prepa- 
rations for a * German expedition for archaeological researches in Meso- 
potamia.' The expedition is to start in December, and will be conducted 
by Dr. Robert Koldewey, who was exploring in the same field last winter. 
At the special request of the Minister of Education, Dr. Koldewey has been 
granted a year's le'ave of absence by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
It is supposed, however, that the plan drawn up by the Orientgesellschaft 
will require a series of years for its execution. (^Athen. N^ovember 12, 1898.) 

A DOCUMENT OF KING NABUNA'ID. — In connection with 
his recent visit to the East, Professor Hilprecht acquired an important 
cuneiform document of King Nabuna'id, the last Babylonian king of the 
so-called Chaldaean dynasty founded by Nabopolassar (625 B.C.), and over- 
thrown by Cyrus (538 b.c.) . It is a brown barrel-shaped cylinder of baked 
clay, 5J inches long, and measuring 6f inches at its largest circumference 
in the centre. With the exception of the two flat ends, the whole surface 
is inscribed with two columns of ^N'eo-Babylonian cuneiform writing, in 
several passages not very easy to decipher owing to certain incrustations 
formed there in the course of the twenty-five hundred years which it was 
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buried under the ground. Only a small portion of the ends of lines 5-14 
of the second column is broken off, otherwise the cylinder is well preserved. 
This cuneiform document, containing altogether fifty lines of inscription, 
is the first authentic record of Nabuna'id's restoration of Babylon's gigan- 
tic inner fortifications, known by the name Imgur-Bel. The importance 
of the document is enhanced by the statement in line 16 that the king 
devoted his energy also to the venerable temple Eshidlam, god Nergal's 
sanctuary in Cuthah (or Cuth, comp. 2 Kings 17 : 30, 24), to the northeast 
of Babylon, hitherto not mentioned in N^abuna'id's numerous inscriptions. 
{S. S. Times, :N'ovember 26, 1898.) 

NIPPUR. — American Expedition. — The new Babylonian Expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania arrived at Port Said November 7, 
reached Aden about a week later, and left for Basrah, whence it was to 
proceed to Bagdad. From Bagdad the expedition was to go by w^ay of 
Babylon to Mppur, where active work w^as expected to begin about Janu- 
ary 1. The expedition is in charge of Professor H. V. Hilprecht, scientific 
director, and Dr. J. H. Haynes, who directs the operations in the field. 
(S. S. Times, December 24, 1898.) 



PALESTINE AND PHOENICIA 

Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. — Among the varied 
contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
October are an account, with a plan, of the Lower Pool of Gihon, by Dr. 
C. Schick; maps of the vicinity of Hebron and Jaffa, together with some 
striking photographic views of Petra. The new excavations by Dr. F. J. 
Bliss are to be at Tell es Safi, about twenty-three miles south of Jerusalem, 
the possible site of ancient Gath, bat certainly the Blanche Garde of the 
Crusaders. (A then. November 3, 1898.) 

SIDON.— Greek Inscriptions. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 109- 
112, H. Lammens publishes six fragmentary Greek inscriptions from Sidon 
and tw^o from the village of Bint-Gebeil (Upper Galilee). The first in- 
scription appears to be part of an honorary decree or a dedication by the 
municipality of the Caunians. The rest are sepulchral inscriptions, except 
the longer of the two from Bint-Gebeil, ayaOr] tvxo | EtKoo-r/oaror apx^^p^oxs 
Kol S I iavTOv olKO^OfJUfjOrj t(0. 

PERSIA 

SXJS A. — De Morgan's Excavations. — In the Nezv York Sun, Decem- 
ber 25, 1898, is an article in which, after a brief sketch of the history of 
Elam or Anzan, and more especially of Susa, an account is given of De 
Morgan's excavations at Susa from November 3, 1897, to June 1, 1898. 
The account is taken from De Morgan's report to the Minister of Instruc- 
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Figure 1. — Stele from Susa. 



tion read by Leon Heuzey before the Academy of Inscriptions, October 21, 
1898. (C. R. Acad. Insc; 1898, pp. 670-679.) The mound where Dieu- 
lafoy discovered the palace of Artaxerxes was further examined, and as 
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a result some changes will have to be made in the plan of the building. 
Traces of other and earlier buildings were found here. But the most 
important work was in the mound known as the citadel. Here the upper 
layer contained remains of Persian and Arab pottery and the like not 
earlier than the middle ages. Below this were found walls, coarse pottery, 
iron and bronze nails, pieces of metal, and coins of the Antiochi and 
Arsacidae. The period represented by this layer covers about five cen- 
turies, from 330 B.C. to 226 a.d. During this period no important build- 
ings were erected. Some Greek pottery is found in this layer, evidently 
imported. The Achaemenid period, the remains of which would naturally 
be sought under those of the Macedonian epoch, has left no important 
traces here. 

At the depth of about 5 feet below the layer described above, the 
Anzanite remains begin. Here were found walls of brick, but none of 
these is standing to a height of more than 1.20 m. More than eight hun- 
dred inscribed bricks have been found, but the inscriptions are not yet 
deciphered. Many glazed bricks have come to light, showing that the 
kind of work familiar in Babylonia and Assyria was practised in Persia 
in the times of the Anzanite kings. The plan and purpose of the buildings 
to which the walls belong is not yet clearly made out. It is evident, how- 
ever, that i'olumns were in use to some extent, and it seems probable that 
the roofs were formed of beams without the use of the arch. It is likely 
that the remains are those of a palace. Many fragments of inscribed stones 
and numerous other objects have been found. The following are especially 
interesting: (1) A bronze table 1.60 m. long, 0.70 m. wide, and 0.30 m. 
thick. This has four holes on the sides and is bordered by two snakes. 
This slab was supported by five human figures, which now lack their 
heads and the lower parts. It is therefore not to be determined whether 
they were standing or crouching. The style of these figures is remarkable. 
The hands are folded on the abdomen. All projecting parts of the work 
are much damaged. (2) A granite obelisk with an archaic inscription of 
nearly ten thousand signs. (3) A large stele with a remarkable relief rep- 
resenting a god or a king overcoming his enemies in battle (Fig. 1). Heuzey 
believes that this work is derived from early Babylonian art. (4) A block 
of white stone with reliefs on the four sides and a snake carved on the top. 
On the sides are suns, a moon, two houses, a scorpion, and other much 
defaced representations in the upper register, while the lower register is 
occupied with fantastic animals and squares. Below this was once an 
inscription, now much defaced. (5) A block of black stone adorned with 
reliefs of various figures, apparently symbolic, and a representation of a 
draped, beardless figure, probably a king, seated on a chair. He raises 
his hands in adoration to a scorpion facing him. At his feet is a lion. 
This stone also has a long inscription. 
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ARABIA 

A Well-equipped Expedition. — An expedition under the direction of 
the Swedish Arabic scholar, Count Landberg, accompanied by Dr. D. H. 
Miiller of Vienna, Dr. Simony, Dr. Cossmat, Dr. Gimley, Dr. Jahn, and 
Mr. G. W. Bunj, was expected at Aden about November 13th. The chief 
aim of the expedition is the exploration of the ruins of Shabwa (Sabota), 
the ancient capital of Hadhramot, where many buildings, sculptures, and 
inscriptions are said to exist. Later (in February) the Mahra district and 
the island of Soqotra will be examined. The emperor Francis Joseph is 
patron of the expedition, and the Academy of Vienna has granted a large 
sum for its equipment. King Oscar of Sweden is also interested, and the 
English government in Aden has promised assistance. (H. V. Hilprecht, 
S. S. Times, December 24, 1898.) 



ASIA MINOR 

ANGORA. — Hittite Sculptures. — On his scientific tour through the 
northwestern provinces of Asia Minor, Professor Hilprecht has discovered 
new Hittite monuments in basalt near Angora, by means of which the 
northern boundary of the ancient Hittite states is shown to have extended 
about five days' journey to the north from Boghaz-Keui, well known from 
the rock-cut Hittite monuments preserved there. In all probability the 
Hittite boundary extended even more northward. The find has been re- 
ported by Dr. Hilprecht to the authorities in Constantinople, who have 
given orders to remove the monuments to the capital of the Turkish 
empire. (S. S. Times, October 22, 1898.) 

KAISARIITEH. — Sculptures with an Aramaic Inscription. — In 

1895, a scholar by the name of Smyrnow communicated to the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society a brief description and a not very satisfac- 
tory reproduction of certain monuments which had been discovered in Ara- 
bisson, a small village on the river Kizil-Irmak (the ancient Halys), to the 
west of Kaisariyeh in Cappadocia, whence they were afterwards removed to 
Koniah. The Russian report attracted no attention in Europe and America, 
and the monuments remained unnoticed in a government building of 
Koniah until, very recently, Halil Bey, on an inspection tour through the 
western provinces of Asia Minor, found the stones, and ordered them to 
be sent to the Archaeological Museum in Constantinople. It is now possi- 
ble to gain a clearer conception of the precise character of these monuments. 
They are two large basalt stones, the one rectangular in shape (4 feet 4 
inches long, nearly 1 foot 11 inches high, 11 inches thick) ; the other, 
entirely irregular and fragmentary (2 feet 5J inches long, 1 foot 10 inches 
high, 1 foot 3f inches thick). Judging from the material (basalt), the very 
peculiar style of art, and the scenes represented upon their surfaces, the two 
monuments belong to the same age, about 700 b.c, and probably w^ere 
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executed by the same hand. The smaller basalt was never cut into any 
form ; the irregular block, having been somewhat polished, is on every 
available spot covered with low reliefs, very elaborate in design and con- 
ception, but utterly lacking in perspective. The artist shows us a hunting- 
scene modelled after the familiar pictures of the royal palaces in Nineveh. 
On the one side there is a chariot drawn by two horses, which for the 
greater part are effaced. A man, of whom only the two hands holding the 
reins are left, stands in the chariot, hunting in a swampy region abounding 
in water-plants and fowl, as indicated by the duck swimming below the 
wheel of the chariot. The carvings on the other sides are very much muti- 
lated. I recognize parts of two large animals, — the one perhaps an ele- 
phant, the other a lion (?). In front of the latter the artist has pictured a 
charming rural scene. A man (shepherd) with curled hair and straight 
nose sits on rich pasture ground thickly covered with flowers. In his right 
hand he holds a cup of milk, while his left rests upon a lamb stretched on 
his side and drinking from that cup. The importance of this monument 
is greatly increased by an Aramaic inscription of about thirteen lines, run- 
ning over the upper part of the chariot and the space between the wheel 
and the duck, partly covering the latter. From the photograph before me 
it is impossible to recognize more than a few single letters. 

The larger monument is very well preserved, but not so clear as to its 
meaning. In the centre of the one long surface, upon a stand, we see a 
large plate filled with grapes and other fruit. Around it, on the one side, 
innumerable plants, a kind of fern, sun-flowers, etc., are growing luxuri- 
antly, while the other half is occupied by a large bird (eagle ?) with out- 
spread wings, a resting humped ox, an amphora or water-jar, six rings 
(bread?), and innumerable flowers. One of the short edges contains three 
large animals marching behind each other, — a humped ox, a camel, and 
an animal, which is, perhaps, meant for a horse, with its long mane. One 
of the long edges also contains animals, with an inscription in a kind of 
cursive writing. (H. V. Hilprecht, S. S. Times, December 24, 1898.) 

These monuments are described by Clermont-Ganneau, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 630-640. The place of discovery is said to be Yarporez, probably 
the ancient Arabissos. A translation of the inscription, which does not 
claim to be certainly correct in all particulars, is D I N M Z D I S (?) — the 
queen (?), sister, and wife of BIL(?) (or BGL?). Thus (she) speaks : 
^'I am the wife of BIL(V) the king(?)." Then (?) BIL(?) speaks thus to 
DINMZDISP)'- "Thou art my sister, great, wise, and beautiful thou art. 
. . . and that is why I have desired thee (as) wife of my love." 

AK-SHEHIR. — A Monument of Roman Date. — Professor Hil- 
precht reports from Ak-Shehir ('The White Town'), in Phrygia, by sev- 
eral authorities regarded as identical with ancient Philomelium, and, 
according to Strabo, not far from the boundary of the province of Lycaonia, 
that, in excavating the cellar of a house, workmen discovered the platform 
of an ancient monument of the Graeco-Roman period. The platform, to 
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which, on all four sides, well-carved steps lead up, is constructed of white 
marble, and quadrangular in form, the four sides being represented by four 
curves (bent inward), each about 20 or 25 feet long. In order to ascertain 
the exact character of this w^ell-preserved platform, so far only partly ex- 
posed, and what stood upon it (shrine or statue), it will be necessary to 
remove the two adjoining houses, and to excavate even a portion of the 
neighboring street. Orders have been issued to preserve the monument 
intact. {S. S. Times, October 22, 1898.) 

AMBAR. — Sarcophagus. — The sarcophagus recently discovered in 
the province of Koniah has been carefully examined by Hamdy Bey. The 
exact place where it was found is Ambar, near Heraclia. It is 7j feet long, 
and a little over 6 J feet wide. The exterior is adorned with bas-reliefs 
representing various scenes w^herein seventy-three figures are sculptured. 
On the whole, the workmanship of this well-preserved sarcophagus is a fine 
specimen of the art of the second century of the Christian era. As soon as 
practicable, it will be added to the famous collection of sarcophagi in the 
Ottoman Museum at Constantinople. Meanwhile, this monument has been 
placed under cover, and surrounded by a railing to protect it against injury. 
(S. S. Tunes, October 22, 1898.) 

MARASH. — Athenian Coins. — ^Near Marash^ an earthen pot con- 
taining nearly a hundred silver coins, in a fine state of preservation, has 
been discovered and sent to the museum in Constantinople. All the coins 
are alike, — Attic staters of the fifth century B.C. Obverse, head of Athena ; 
reverse, owl and inscription A0E. (H. V. Hilprecht, S, S. Times, No- 
vember 26, 1898.) 

SMYRNA. — Inscriptions. — From the 'A/j/xovta of Smyrna are pub- 
lished, in Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 165, 166, two inscriptions from the neigh- 
borhood. One is a mere fragment; the other seems in honor of L. Fabius 
Chilo, who was consul for the second time in 204 a.d. Its conclusion is very 
fragmentary. 

In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 267-270, P. Wolters publishes an epigram from 
Smyrna. It is on a gravestone for the two sons of Demetrius, who are 
represented, with their slave, in the relief above the inscription. The writing 
is hard to read, but is given in this form : 

A AaAo9 Iv ^oiolcTL TOL /JLTj ^ioovTa Trap* [d]crrot9 

<^a/xa Kapv(T(T(D jxovcroeTrei crro/xart • 
ZfJLvpva TTOLTpa yevera? ArjfjLi^TpLo^ r/Bl TeKovaa 

Nai/[v]toi/ €K\av(Tav Stcrcra Kopmv iraOea, 
''QiV 6 jx€v ovK iTeXeacTev ivl ^tooi? ivtavrov 

HXetu), ixoipa Se cr^, Mar^ea, rjv r^t[€]r7;9, 
At[Se]o) TTvXdovpe, (tv S' evayicDV ivl 0(i)ko\_l]^, 
AtaKe, [cr] T^yLtT^vat? yc Oijxi^ drpaTTLTOv. 

The stone also bears two crowns, but these seem merely adornments, as 
the words 6 Srjimo^ seem to have been erased. 
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Greek Inscriptions. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 362-867, are given a 
number of inscriptions from Asia Minor contributed by various corre- 
spondents. 

From Laodicea ad Lycum, G. Weber sends five new inscriptions, ap- 
parently of no great importance, and a correction to Le Bas-Waddington 
III, 1693 b, of which the first line should read 'A<^te/oo)cr€]v Oeav Tvxrjv rrji. 

From Hypaepa are three inscriptions, one honorary, another (a mere 
fragment) relating to some financial matter, and the third Au AvOeiTr) kol 
TTj ^avev^yjvoiv KaTOiKta 'A7roA.A.a>vts ©eoSoipov tov 'AttoAAcdviov liroLyjcre tov. . . . 

In Tyana the statue of a girl has been found and is to be taken to Con- 
stantinople. From the same place comes a new inscription ^tar-qp kol ©eo- 

SoTO<S I^TpaTCaVOS €K t(oV tStW KaT€.(TK€.Va(TaV' 

From DoRYLAEUM (Eski-Schehir) comes a bilingual inscription. The 
first part is apparently in Phrygian, followed by some Phrygian names con- 
nected by KC = Kat. The conclusion is irapeOifx-qv to fxviqfxeLOv tol<s irpoyt- 
ypa/x/xeVots ^eots K(aX) ry KiDfjirj ' ravO* o Trarrjp 'AcrKXi^Trtos. The Phrygian 
names preceding are probably those of the deified dead under whose protec- 
tion the grave was placed. 

F. Ruhl has published in Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 161, 162, two inscriptions 
from Dorylaeum, using photographs made shortly after the discovery of the 
stones, which were to be broken up for building purposes. Both are from 
gravestones, and one is in Iambic trimeters. The relief on the other repre- 
sents an eagle with a wreath in his beak, standing on a globe and holding 
laurel branches in his claws. Keller suspects the artist misinterpreted the 
thunderbolt in his model. 

PRIENE.— The Theatre. — The theatre of Priene, excavated in 1896-97 
by the Berlin Museum, is made the subject of a preliminary publication by 
Th. Wiegand in Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 307-313, pi. xi (reproduced in Fig. 2). 
The article contains little more than a careful description of what has been 
found. The stage-buildings, the orchestra, and the first eight rows of seats 
have been uncovered. The diazoma is scarcely traceable, and the upper rows 
of seats are almost wholly destroyed. The orchestra circle, drawn inside the 
seats of honor, is nearly tangent to the proscenium, and has a radius of 6.57 m. 
The seats of honor are on the level of the orchestra, and separated from the 
other seats by a passage, which served also to carry off the surface drainage. 
Exactly in the centre of these seats is a rectangular altar, with its step 
toward the orchestra. There are places for an awning over the proedria, 
and also over the second and sixth rows of seats. The stage building was 
of marble, and contained three large but low rooms, each opening into the 
space back of the proscenium. A second story, which is partly preserved, 
was reached by an outside staircase. The proscenium is of the same age as^ 
the rest of the theatre, and is also entirely of marble. It was supported 
by twelve pillars, faced by Doric half -columns in front, two on the west 
and one on the east side. A considerable part of the cornice is also pre- 
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served, and both cornice and columns show many traces of brilliant col- 
oring. Pinakes were placed in all the intercolunmiations except those 
opposite the three doors leading from the skene. In Roman times this 
building of the third century B.C. underwent a complete alteration. The 




Figure 2. — Theatre of Priene. 



front wall of the upper story was torn down, moved back about 2 m., and 
provided with the usual niches and decorations, and to support this a strong 
wall was built on the ground floor. The intercolumniations, with the ex- 
ception of the three doors, were closed with thin walls, painted on the 
outside. As this broadening of the stage made the old seats of honor less 
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desirable, a new bench was placed opposite the stage in the fifth row of 
seats. The whole arrangement of the Hellenistic theatre and the Roman 
alterations can only be explained on the theory that at first the perform- 
ances took place in the orchestra, while later they were transferred to the 
broadened stage. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE 

PERINTHUS. — Inscriptions and Sculptures. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 
I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 105-122, 16 figs., Ernst Kalinka describes antiquities 
at Perinthus, later Heraclea. These are for the most part late Greek and 
Latin grave inscriptions, sometimes with Christian emblems. Among the 
sculptures are a torso of Dionysus of Hellenistic type and a torso of Hermes 
tying his sandal (Friederichs-VVolters, 1583). 

S ALONICA. — Two Inscriptions. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 164, 
165, are published two inscriptions from Macedonia. One is from a grave- 
stone found not far from Salonica. The other is probably the oldest found 
in Salonica itself, as it is in honor of Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedoniqus, 
who in 148 B.C. organized Macedonia as a Roman province. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — The Imperial Museum. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 466-469, is a note by Andre Joubin on the Museum at Con- 
stantinople. There are two buildings — the old Tchinili Kiosk, a Turkish 
structure of the fifteenth century, and the new museum erected to contain 
the sarcophagi from Sidon. This now contains all the grave monuments, 
sarcophagi, stelae, and reliefs, which form the chief wealth of the museum. 
Among the more recent acquisitions of the museum Joubin mentions a large 
statue of Apollo, or rather Alexander, from Magnesia ad Sipylum, a charm- 
ing dancer from Pergamon, the archaic Artemis from Dorylaeum, a fine 
proto-Ionic capital from Neandria, and the marbles brought by Edhem 
Pasha from Thessaly, among them a remarkable bust of Ge with an in- 
scription. Among the Byzantine antiquities are sculptured columns from 
the old St. Sophia, busts of the evangelists from the column of Arcadius, 
and a large archangel from one of the gates of the city. The collection of 
lesser objects — bronzes, jewels, vases, etc. — contains over four thousand 
numbers. In the hall of the bronzes are the Radowitz collection, containing 
many fine specimens, and other excellent works; for instance, the athlete 
from Tarsus. Among the jewellery are most of the gold and silver objects 
found by Schliemann at Hissarlik, and a series of Phoenician ornaments 
chiefly from Sidon, besides works of the Greek and Byzantine styles. The 
vases are nearly all from Asia Minor, and form an uninterrupted series of 
the pottery in use in Asia Minor from the prehistoric period of Troy to the 
end of the Roman empire. The lack of originality is very apparent. More 
than half of the terra-cottas are figurines from Myrina. The rest are from 
various parts of Asia Minor, and will soon form a complete series of the 
manufactures of that region. In connection with the museum an archae- 
ological periodical is projected, to be called Archives <r archeologie orientale. 
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BULGARIA 

SOFIA. — Marble Group. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 398, S. Rei- 
nach describes a marble group found at Varna, and now at Sofia in the mu- 
seum. The group, 0.45 m. high, is composed of three persons — a draped 
woman, leaning familiarly on the shoulder of a nude youth, and between 
them a little Eros. The group is explained as Aphrodite and Adonis. 
The style shows that the group is a copy of an original of the school of 
Praxiteles. 

GREECE 

Various Discoveries. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 359-362, several recent 
discoveries are briefly noted. 

In Piraeus has been found a marble hydria with a relief and the inscrip- 
tion Evayo/oa Alo-xtvYjs- In Patras at a depth of 4 m. numerous ancient re- 
mains have been discovered, including walls, column drums, and a cistern. 
One drum bears a short Latin inscription of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. A 
relief showed a standing youth, with breastplate, helmet, and greaves, liold- 
ing a sword in his left hand, and the point of his lance in the right. The 
work belongs to the good Roman period. 

Southwest of Gythium, near the ancient Las, are many ancient remains, 
which are said to have been secretly plundered by the owner of the land. 
A few of his discoveries have been seized by the authorities, but many have 
disappeared. ]N"ear Phthiotic Thebes a local archaeological society has been 
conducting excavations, which, however, seem to have yielded as yet only 
unimportant objects. 

On Myconus the Greek Archaeological Society has found some empty 
beehive tombs. A short inscription, badly mutilated, from Samothrace, is 
published from a newspaper in Constantinople. The discoveries at Ther- 
mon and Rheneia are noted in the same article. See pp. 259 and 260. 

ACRAEPHIAE. — Inscriptions. — Recently some foundations, prob- 
ably of a Byzantine church, were uncovered at Carditza near the ancient 
Acraephiae, and found to consist largely of inscribed blocks. Paul Perdri- 
zet was sent by the French School to examine this discovery, and at once 
continued the excavation, which yielded three dedicatory inscriptions; nine 
complete military catalogues, of which eight are dated; eight complete 
decrees of proxeny and five fragments of such documents (these decrees 
and the catalogues are in the Boeotian dialect and of the second cen- 
tury B.C.) ; a long epigram of the third century B.C. ; a fragment of an 
honorary decree ; two lists of names of the imperial epoch ; five epitaphs. 
At the same time in the neighborhood were found another dedication and 
eight epitaphs, of which four were archaic. One dedication, of the fourth 
century B.C., is to the hero Ptoios, and the statue was the work of an 
hitherto unknown Athenian, Menestratus. The dedications and the epi- 
taphs are published, and also a corrected copy of the long inscription 
C.I.G.S. I, ^o. 2725, in B.C.H. 1898, pp. 241-26()I 
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ATHENS. — Inscriptions. — In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. Ill, pp. 106-120, J. G. C. Anderson publishes eleven inscriptions. 
The first is a list of names with the heading : '^vvOvtol ot KaTa<TK€vd<TavT€s to 
yv\ixvdatov Att Kcpatait /cat "AvOaL. The names are such as are known in 
Boeotia, and Zeus Keraios is undoubtedly the horned Zeus-Ammon, who 
had a temple at Thebes (Pans. IX, 16). Anthas may be connected with 
Troezen or Anthedon, but is perhaps not a separate divinity (cf . Ati 'Av^aXct, 
Am. J. Arch. 1895, p. 210, 1. 47). The inscription was found in the district 
of Athens called Plakka, and is now at the British School. The second 
inscription is on a folded lead tablet. It reads: 'Hc^eXtWa [to] A, XiOoXoyov 
I rbv (devSoTov IScoc^povtSa 'n^eAtW[os] | lirpiaTo Trap* 'ETrtyeVers 'E7r['>^/o]a- 
To[s('0. The rest are Christian epitaphs of dates from the fourth century 
to the ninth or tenth. These, as well as the lead tablet, were found in the 
excavations at Kynosarges. 

The Pedestal of the Statue of Zeus Olympius. — The discovery is 
reported of the pedestal of the chryselephantine statue of Zeus Olympius. 
It was found in situ under the existing temple, on the spot indicated in the 
account by Pausanias, who states that it was set up by Hadrian. The base is 
therefore not the work of Phidias, nor probably is any part of it in gold and 
ivory technique, as stated in the announcement, but further details are not as 
yet at hand. (CI R. 1898, p. 472, from the Daily Chronicle, November 5.) 

Papers Read at the German Institute. — The following papers have 
been read at the open meetings of the German Archaeological Institute 
in Athens : January 5, 1898 : W. Doerpfeld, * The Excavations near the 
Areopagus ' ; O. Rubensohn and R. Zahn, * The Dipylon Graves found in 
these Excavations'; J. Svoronos, *The Popular Assembly of Cleisthenes, 
and the Theatre of Lycurgus, II ' ; January 19, 1898 : W. Doerpfeld, ' Notes 
from Ithaca'; A. Wilhelm, On C.I. A. II, 20 and IV, 1, p. 23, 116 6; P. 
Wolters, * A new Vase of Sophilus' (cf. Jh. Arch. I. 1898, p. 13) ; February 
2, 1898: E. Ziller, ^On the Lighting of the Parthenon'; P. Kavvadias, ^A 
Popular Decree of Alcibiades'; W. Doerpfeld, 'Antiquities of Megara'; 
February 16, 1898: R. Zahn, ' Clazomenian Pottery'; E. Ziebarth, 'An 
Archaic Inscription from Brahami ' ; J. Svoronos, ' An Homeric Island ' 
(Syrie), I; March 2, 1898: J. Svoronos, 'An Homeric Island,' II; H. von 
Prott, * The Hephaestia.' This last paper discussed Aristot. 'A^. ttoX. 54, 7, 
and pointed out why the Hephaestia and Amphiavaea of Oropus could not 
be the missing festivals. The inscription C.I. A. IV, 1, p. 64, shows the 
cult connexion between the festivals of Prometheus, Hephaestus, and 
Athena Polias, for TrcvTCTT/ptSt must be taken with Kirchhoff to refer to 
the Panathenaea. March 16, 1898: O. Rubensohn, 'On a Sacred Vessel 
of Eleusis'; E. Angelopoulos, ^On the Harbors of Piraeus'; A. Wilhelm, 
* Epigraphical Notes.' In Markopoulo on an ancient Herm are fragments 
of the first distich of the epigram attributed to Simonides in Anth. Pal. 
VI, 144. The inscription C.I.G.S. I, 53, containing another epigram of 
Simonides, has been found built into a church near Megara. {Athen. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 166-168.) 
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ELEUSIS. — The Archaic Necropolis. — In 'E<5^. 'Apx-, 1^98, pp. 29- 
121, A. IST. Skias describes in detail his excavations in the early necropolis 
at Eleusis. Five plates and thirty-two cuts illustrate the article. The 
necropolis was almost undisturbed until these excavations, the later walls 
being built above it. The walls found were in six strata, the dates of 
which run from the time of the vases of Mycenaean style to that of the 
latest geometrical and earliest Corinthian vases found here. Besides vases 
of the styles mentioned, some ornaments of gold, some scarabs, and a 
statuette of Isis of " Egyptian faience " were found. The geometrical 
vases belong to the earlier period of the style, about the tenth century b.c, 
a date which is confirmed by the scarabs found with them. Several vases 
have incised ornament. The chief importance of the article resides in 
the careful and detailed description of the necropolis and of the exact 
place where each object was found. In Athen. Mitth. 1898, p. 163, is a 
brief note on these excavations. 

MELOS — The British Excavations. — A large part of the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, IS'o. Ill, Session 1896-97, is devoted to 
Melos. Cecil Smith, Director for the year 1896-97, describes (pp. 1-30: 
pis. i-iii; 2 cuts) the excavations of 1897. These were in part mere trial 
excavations, but remains of early civilization were discovered in many 
parts of the island. At Phylakopi an important settlement existed in 
pre-Mycenaean times. Besides house walls, thick walls with chambers 
in them were discovered, as well as numerous small objects of pottery, 
obsidian (in which Melos is very rich), stone, and bronze. Among the 
most interesting objects is a terra-cotta boat, apparently an imitation of 
a boat made by stretching a hide over small wooden ribs. A bronze 
statuette appears to be a development from the primitive stone idols 
known at various places among the Cyclades. J. W. Crowfoot publishes 
a report (pp. 31-34; cut) of * Tentative Excavations on the Demarches 
Field,' where some walls of, presumably, Hellenistic times were found 
(cut). C. E. Edgar describes (pp. 35-51 ; 18 cuts) * Prehistoric Tombs at 
Pelos,' a place about an hour's walk south of Phylakopi. These tombs 
belong to a very early period. The pottery found here is of course hand 
made. The colors vary from light red to black. Almost all the vases are 
highly polished, and about half are adorned with a simple incised pattern, 
usually herring-bone. The shapes are generally round, with wide openings. 
Obsidian is fairly plentiful. The tombs at Pelos are cist-tombs, walled 
and originally covered with stone slabs. 'Ancient Sites in Melos' are 
described by Duncan Mackenzie, pp. 71-88 (2 figs.). Remains of primitive 
occupation are to be found in all parts of the island, even in the western 
mountainous region, where they have hitherto not been suspected. These 
articles contain much discussion of questions in prehistoric archaeology, 
and make it evident that the British excavations in Melos are likely to 
add much to our knowledge of the earliest inhabitants of the Cyclades 
and adjacent islands. 
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OLYMPIA. — Injuries to the Museum. — The great storms and rains 
which have prevailed during the last few weeks in the Peloponnesus have 
considerably injured the Museum of Olympia. The rain has penetrated 
through the roof into the interior, and the whole west wing of the museum 
is deluged with water. The room in which the * Hermes ' of Praxiteles 
stands has been inundated, and also the compartment which contains the 
collection of ancient vases. Two huge cracks have opened in the walls of 
the east wing, and there is some danger of a fall of part of the building. 
I'he negligence of the Greek Government has become serious, for it is 
doing nothing for the efficient protection of these priceless treasures from 
destruction. Instead of being left scattered in remote corners of Greece, 
they ought surely to be collected in some common museum in Athens, 
where their preservation would be secure. (Athen. November 26, 1898.) 

P AROS. — Excavations. — In the BerL Phil. W. October 8, 1898, is an 
account of O. Rubensohn's excavations at Paros, derived from the Beilage 
of the Munich AUgemeine Zeitung of August 24. The excavations have been 
discontinued. The sanctuary of Asclepius lies at the foot of a cliff near the 
town of Parikia. Here a spring was found with a marble basin. Remains 
of walls of the fifth century B.C. were found, which once enclosed a rectan- 
gular court, in the middle of which was an altar. Other walls may have 
belonged to a double portico. Many inscriptions came to light, including 
a long decree and an archaic inscription containing the name Mikkiades 
and the word Phoib . . ., probably a dedication to Apollo. A remarkably 
fine and well-preserved nude statue of the so-called Apollo type was found 
here, as were also numerous architectural fragments. The city wall of 
ancient Paros has been completely excavated ; it appears to belong to the 
fifth century B.C. On a neighboring hill are remains of a peribolus wall 
surrounding an altar. Rnbensohn believes this was a sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite. Lower down on the same hill is a spring, and near it niches cut in 
the rock to receive reliefs or the like. Many terra-cottas were found here. 
Rubensohn thinks the place was sacred to Eilethyia. Several inscriptions 
have been found at the place where the fragment of the Marmor Parium 
came to light last year, but no further fragments of the Marmor Parium 
itself are to be hoped for there. A local museum has been founded, which 
already contains many interesting things, including the piece of the Marmor 
Parium. 

PATRAS. — A Pine Mosaic— In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. Ill, pp. 121-148, Cecil Smith publishes and discusses a statuette 
found at Patras, in the summer of 1896, in the square called Psilalonia. At 
the same place a fine mosaic pavement was discovered, which is briefly 
described. It is rectangular, 6.60 m. long by 2.50 m. wide. Two scenes are 
enclosed in borders of bead-and-reel and cable patterns. In the upper scene 
are figures holding masks, standing in various attitudes. In the centre is a 
table. Some of the figures seem to be musicians, and one is a citharist. 
The subject is apparently the preparation for a Dionysiac contest. In the 
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lower group are twenty-one figures of athletes representing the contests of 
the palaestra. The mosaic is attributed to the second century after Christ. 

NEW PLEURON. — The Theatre. — The theatre of New Pleuron, in 
Aetolia, has been excavated for the German Archaeological Institute by 
R. Herzog and E. Ziebarth, who have given a full account of their dis- 
coveries, accompanied by plans and photographs, in Athen. Mitth. 1898, 
pp. 314-325, pis. xii, xii a. This theatre is the smallest in Greece, though 
the one at Oropus is but little larger. It is also very poorly equipped, as 
there is no stage building. The city wall forms the background, and a tower 
formed the dressing-room for the actors. The proscenium is 2.35 m. in 
front of this wall, and at either end is a carefully built wall, which seems to 
have formed the paraskenia. The orchestra is partly cut from the rock, 
and about 11.20 m. in diameter. The supporting walls at either side of the 
seats are well preserved, and eleven rows of seats are preserved at the centre, 
to which four more must be added to reach the enclosing wall at the rear. 
The theatre was evidently built at the same time as the fortifications, and 
this enables us to date it with some accuracy, as the city was founded in 
234 B.C. 

RHENEIA. — The Corpses moved in 426 B.C. — In 426 B.C. the 

Athenians purified the island of Delos by removing to Rheneia all the 
corpses that had been buried in Delos. Stauropoulos has found on the island 
of Rheneia an inclosure containing a layer of bones, with few other objects, 
about half a metre deep. Above the bones were many objects such as weie 
put with the dead in graves. Over the layer of bones were slabs of stone. 
The objects found are mostly vases, the styles dating from prehistoric times 
to the red-figured Attic ware. No weapons, by which Thucydides says the 
Carian graves were distinguished, have been found. Terra-cottas and 
bronzes were not numerous. About thirty sarcophagi of poros were found, 
and in them red-figured vases. These are probably among the latest inter- 
ments before 426, and are therefore of importance for the chronology of 
vases. The discovery as a whole is important, partly because all the objects 
found here must be at least as early as 426 B.C. {Berl. Phil. W. December 
10, 1898.) 

SYR A. — Early Fortifications. — On the island of Syra, near the vil- 
lage of Chalandriani, Tsountas has found an ancient fortification, consisting 
of a wall with five towers. Within the wall are various rooms, in which 
were found many clay vases and jars, some stone utensils and mortars, a 
bronze knife, and a silver band with engraved ornament, now nearly un- 
recognizable. The fortification appears to be the earliest of all similar 
w^orks known. Some graves were also discovered containing vases of clay 
and of marble. {Berl Phil. W. December 10, 1898.) 

THEBES. — MAMOURA. — Inscriptions. — Three inscriptions from 
Boeotia are published in B.C.H. 1898, pp. 270-271. Two are gravest9nes 
from the neighborhood of Thebes, each containing but a single word. The 
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other is from Mamoura, and is a manumission inscription of the second 
century B.C. The dialect is Boeotian, the F is written and also the lunar C. 

THERMON. — Temple and Terra-Cottas. — The Greek Archaeological 
Society continued its excavations during the summer. The temple appears 
to have been built of crude brick and wood in its upper parts. The columns 
were originally of wood, but this was replaced by stone. The front had five 
columns, and the interior had a row^ of columns in the middle, dividing it 
into two naves. A cornice of terra-cotta ran round the temple. This was 
adorned with polychrome male and female heads in alternation, the male 
heads serving as water-spouts. Some of these were Silenus heads, others 
rough, bearded heads of a different type. Parts of the painted terra-cotta 
metopes were also found. Among the representations are a running Perseus 
with the Gorgon's head, a man with the spoils of the hunt, a large Gorgon's 
head, and three seated deities. The last-mentioned slab belongs to a restora- 
tion, but the others may be assigned to the end of the seventh century b.c. 
This is the first good and fairly complete example of the terra-cotta sheath- 
ing of the wooden parts of a temple found in Greece proper. This temple 
may be a Corinthian work, or a work created under Corinthian influence. 
(Berl. Phil. W. December 10, 1898.) 

Professor Alfred Emerson, in a letter dated December 18, writes that the 
slab of painted terra-cotta, which had been considered part of the pediment 
decoration of the temple, is now seen to be a metope. The technique of the 
metopes, in the absence of all relief, is even more clearly that of Greek 
pottery with black, red, and white figures on a buff ground, than is that of 
the antefixes, and the surface slip of the metopes is better preserved. Dr. 
Thiersch, of Munich, has suggested a restoration of the temple with a sym- 
metrical hip roof, instead of a straight roof with pediments. This is, how- 
ever, not accepted by the Greek scholars. Dr. Thiersch thinks the ceiling 
of the temple was divided into squares, with longitudinal, transverse, and 
diagonal beams coming together upon the columns. Below and partly 
under the remains of the seventh century temple are foundations of two 
earlier buildings, probably successive temples preceding the great one. The 
plan of the larger building was nearly elliptical, but the entrance end con- 
tained a nearly square chamber. The smaller and earlier building had a 
similar chamber at one end, and at the other a curved projection like an 
apse. Emerson calls attention to the points of similarity existing betw^een 
these early buildings, — of the tenth and ninth centuries B.C., — and the 
honleuterlon at Olympia. That the buildings at Thermon will prove to be of 
great importance to students of the history of Greek architecture is certain. 

TROEZEN. — A Peculiar Building. — Some years ago. Ph. E. Legrand 
conducted excavations at Troezen, some of the results of which have already 
appeared in the B.C.H. (1892, pp. 165-174; 1893, pp. 84-120, 626-627), and 
these reports are continued in 1897, pp. 548-551, by an account of a build- 
ing then uncovered, which is of a somewhat peculiar form. It consists of 
a long hall (29.15 by 9.60 m.), with smaller halls (6.20 by 4.50 ra.) at each 
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end, thus enclosing a court on three sides. The large hall was entered by 
two doors, each of the smaller by one. The principal room (and doubtless 
the smaller rooms also) was lined with low bases, usually set at right angles 
to the walls, which seem to have supported stelae, though none of these 
were found. There are also traces of many stone benches, usually ar- 
ranged around three sides of low stone bases. The general arrangement 
seenis to exclude the idea of a houleuterlon or dicasterion, and leads to the 
conclusion that this was a palaestra, though this cannot be regarded as 
certain until further explorations have been made. 



ITALY 

SAN ARPINO. — A Tomb of the Samnite Period. — G. Patroni, 
in Not. Scaviy 1898, pp. 287-288, announces the discovery of a chamber 
tomb, of the late Samnite period, at S. Arpino, north of Naples, the site 
of the ancient Atella. Other antiquities have been found here. 

COLLETTARA. — Aqueduct, Inscription, and Statue. — In the 

Sabine district, at CoUettara, a portion of an aqueduct has been found. 
Against its mouth leaned a stone, in the form of an architrave, with the 
inscription L. Lucretius Pet. f. ded. don. JSTear by was a colossal statue 
of limestone, probably representing a divinity. The head was lacking, 
but is thought to be in a neighboring village. (A. Cappelli, Not. Scavi, 
1898, p. 293.) 

CUMAE. — An Inscription. — G. de Petra reports the discovery of a 
marble slab containing a Latin inscription. The Praetor here appears as 
the chief magistrate of Cumae. This is opposed to the testimony of C.I.L. 
X, 3685 and 3698. 

L. Aemilio L. f. Vot. Proculo \ C ueterano Pr. Cumis de HS \ iiii. m. n. legatis 
testamento \ eiiis Aemilia Ephesia uxor \ amplius adiectis de sua pequn. \ HS 
in. m. n. sihi lihertis libertahus\que posterisque suis et | Proculi qui testamento | 
statu lihertaiis relicti essent \ huic monimento uendundi \ pofestas nuUi sit. 

(Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 192.) 

FERRARA. — An Association of Sailors. — An inscription has been 
found near Ferrara which mentions a sodalitas, probably for burial pur- 
poses, among the sailors of the fleet at Ravenna. The inscription is later 
than Augustus and probably not later than Trajan. (G. Pinza, Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 268-269.) 

FIESOLE. — Roman "Wall and Coins. — The excavations at Fiesole 
continue to yield interesting discoveries. Recently another well-preserved 
portion of a Roman wall was laid bare, and some important finds of coins 
were made at the same time. (Athen. December 17, 1898.) 

FORLI. — A Bronze Sword. — Near Forii, in the bed of the river 
Montone, a bronze sword has been found, 45 cm. long and 26 mm. wide at 
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the widest part. It probably came from a tomb washed away by the river, 
and is not later than the transition period between the age of bronze and 
that of iron. (A. Santarelli, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 269-270.) 

MARIANA (CORSICA). — A Greek Inscription. — A sepulchral 
inscription was found at Mariana in the district of Bastia, Corsica, and was 
presented by Heron de Villefosse at the meeting of the Societe Nationale 
des Antiquaires, April 20, 1898. The reading proposed is : 

AtAtvos <j)KVfjiopo\y\ [Sax] ovpvtvov KTepeti^[et] 
[tt] evraere [vs] [ejparop] [8a 8] as iSovra [/3tbv] 
[7rat8]a irtxT-qp KovtVros [MapK] eAAtvos /Ba . . . 
Trarpwvos Kvpvov 

The translation of this is : 

" Quintus Marcellinus Ba . . . patron of Sardinia, the afflicted father, has 
buried with due honours his son Saturninus, who has seen for only five 
years the torches of a happy life." 

The stone on which this sepulchral inscription appears is a species of 
limestone, of rectangular shape, originally 11 J by 13 J inches. The date 
is probably the close of the second or the beginning of the third century 
after Christ. This is the first Greek inscription found in Corsica. Also 
the title Trarpoivos Kvpvov is entirely new. (B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 
pp. 189-190.) 

MODICA. — Remains of the Bronze Age. — At Modica, in south- 
eastern Sicily, a collection of bronzes has been found, containing hatchets, 
knives, spear-points, fibulae, etc. They represent the end of the bronze 
age. (L. PiGORiNi, B. Paletn. It. 1898, p. 264.) 

MONTE CELIO. — A Marble Altar. — G. Gatti, in Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 284-285, describes a marble altar found at Monte Celio, near Rome. 
The front and back are ornamented with three dancing Bacchantes in 
relief ; there is a similar figure on one side, and on the other a dancing 
satyr. The work is good and may belong to the Augustan age. On the 
front is a sepulchral inscription, which was originally repeated on the back. 

MONTE TABUTO. — Early Quarries and Tombs. — At Monte 
Tabuto, in southeastern Sicily, not far from Comiso, P. Orsi, in April, 
1898, explored several prehistoric flint quarries, of the first Sicilian period, 
consisting of low chambers or galleries, excavated by means of stone imple- 
ments and stakes of hard wood. The danger from falling masses of rock 
was partly obviated by columns of stone, left to support the roof of the 
larger chambers. One quarry, after being exhausted, was used as a tomb ; 
it is suggested that the forty skeletons found here are those of workmen 
killed by the fall of stone in the adjoining quarries. There were found 
many flint knives, stone hatchets, a few complete decorated vases, and a 
great mass of vase fragments, some showing the transition between the 
first and the second periods. The product of these quarries furnished 
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material for commerce with a large part of eastern Sicily. In the same 
locality Orsi explored several rock tombs, finding numerous vases. 

At Monteracello, east of Monte Tabuto, three varieties of tombs were 
found : excavated chambers, one of which contained vases of the first and 
second periods, as well as copper spear-heads and othei- objects of copper 
or bronze ; irregular cells, partly natural, partly excavated ; tombs built of 
slabs on the surface of the ground, probably covered originally with a 
mound of earth. Near this necropolis was found a portion of the circular 
foundation of a house, with flint and vase fragments. {B. Paletn. It. 1898, 
pp. 165-206 ; 3 pis. ; 15 figs.) 

NAPLES. — A Vase from Capua. — In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 285-287 
(1 fig.), G. Patroni describes a curious vase found in the necropolis of 
ancient Capua in 1896, and now in the Naples Museum. That it is of 
local manufacture is evident from the coarse clay, the awkward form 
of the vessel, and the remarkable cover. The latter has, modelled below 
at three points, the front part of ducks, whose wings, also in relief, occupy 
most of the cover, which rises to a height almost equal to that of the vase 
itself. It is surmounted by a volute handle. Vase and cover are both 
painted, the former with palm and lotus leaves, showing a Rhodian model. 
The ducks may be referred to the same origin, but also show the Doric- 
Chalcidian art. 

POZZUOLI. — Sculptures. — At Pozzuoli three pieces of sculpture 
have been found: two similar groups, showing Dionysus between Pan 
and a panther, in one of which the god has his foot upon a snake ; and a 
statue of Fortuna. All are fairly well preserved, especially the last. They 
were probably architectural figures or decorated the garden of a villa 
further up the hill on the slope of which they were found. (G. Patroni, 
Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 288-292 ; 3 figs.) 

HOME. — "Work in the Forum. — In the Nation, December 8, 1898, 
is a letter from R(ichard) N(orton) on restorations of ancient monuments 
in the Forum undertaken by Boni. The base, columns, and entablature 
of the aedicula, which stands at the northwestern entrance of the Atrium 
Vestae, have been set up, the missing column and other lost portions being 
replaced by brick. Some of the columns and part of the entablature of 
the Temple of Vesta have been reset. This necessitated the exploration 
of the mound of dirt left by previous workers on the site of this temple. 
Certain authorities have stated that the lower part of this mound resulted 
from the construction of the Republican period, and the upper from the 
reconstruction carried out by Septimius Severus. The discovery of medi- 
aeval potsherds in the <^ Septimian " mound has proved the incorrectness 
of this view. The work is by no means finished, but interesting results 
have been obtained : in the discovery of the steps of the temple, of one 
complete column, of fragments of the coffered ceiling, and of numerous 
pieces of the entablature. The nearly (but not quite) circular curb, 
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between the Temple of Castor and Pollux and the Temple of Vesta, which 
has been regarded as the remains of the Puteal Lihonis, has been shown 
to be mediaeval work. Another piece of work on the road to completion 
is the reelection of the seven colossal granite and marble columns which 
originally stood opposite the Basilica Julia, on brick substructions similar 
to that of the column of Phocas. After this is accomplished, the attempt 
will Jdb made to find the foundations belonging to a mass of exceptionally 
well-preserved and delicately carved remains that lie between the Temple 
of Castor and the Atrium Vestae. It is further intended to remove the 
pier of the Basilica Julia built by Comm. Rosa of entirely new material. 
After this, the existing fragments will be put, so far as may be, in their 
true positions. An interesting discovery is a large metope block, decorated 
with a bucranion carved in the best style of the Republic, which was found 
built into the wall sustaining the road that bounds the north side of the 
Forum. It probably belonged to the Basilica Aetnilia. 

A Tomb Inscription. — Recent excavations for various purposes have 
brought to light a number of tomb inscriptions. The following, from Regio 
XIII, is of some interest. 

D. M. M. Aurel Th\allus u. e.proc. | sacrar. cogni\t. sibi et Jiliis \ lib bq fecit | 
Brecetioi'\um. 

For procurator sacrarum cognitionum, see Hirschfeld, Rom. Verwaltungs- 
gesch. I, p. -209, note 2 ; C.LL. VI, 5, 3429. See also B. Com. Roma, 1898, 
p. 42. (Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 164.) 

Excavations near San Paolo. — L. Borsari announces from Rome, 
in the works near San Paolo, the discovery of twenty-seven sepulchral 
inscriptions. One stone is especially interesting, having an abbreviated 
inscription on one side, and the inscription in full on the other. Besides 
these inscriptions, there were several decorated urns, without inscriptions, 
and the portrait bust of a child, in marble. {Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 276-284.) 

SEGUSIO. — A Marble Hand.— -In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 263-268 
(1 fig.)? A. Taramelli announces the discovery, in the town wall of Susa 
(Segusio), of a hand belonging to a marble statue somewhat more than 
2 m. high. It holds a fragment of reins, and the writer thinks it belonged 
to a statue of Augustus driving a triumphal chariot, on the arch which 
now forms part of the town wall. It is his idea that the chariot 
was removed, and the fragments were used in the wall, when it was 
hastily constructed in the time of Aurelian or in the later barbarian 
invasions. 

SYRACUSE. — Early Remains ; a Byzantine Church. — Near Syra- 
cuse, in a tomb discovered thirty years ago, have been found a number of 
vases and a bronze sword; there are other similar tombs in this locality, 
and also remains of a village of the Stentinello type. These remains con- 
sist of oblong cuttings in the rock that served as the floors of houses. 
When found, they contained flint fragments and pottery. There was na 
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trace of metal. It has been discovered that the tower of Cuba, near 
Loguina, is built over a Byzantine church. (P. Orsi, Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 297-298.) 

TARANTO. — Roman Silver Coins. — A hoard of silver republican 
money, containing one hundred and two pieces, was found in Taranto in 
April, 1897, and has been placed in the Naples Museum. It was probably 
buried about 104 B.C. (E. Gabrici, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 294-297.) 

TIVOLI. — Votive Articles. — An important archaeological discovery 
has been made in Tivoli. The w^orkmen engaged upon the preparations for 
the electric railway unearthed about a hundred articles which formed the 
contents of votive urns in the temple of Hercules Victor. The director of 
the Archaeological Museum was at once informed of the discovery. (^Allien. 
September 17, 1898.) 

VOLTBRRA. — An Etruscan Tomb. — Some days ago an archaeologi- 
cal discovery w^as made at Volterra through a curious accident. During a 
violent storm the lightning struck an ancient pine tree, which stood on the 
top of a hillock. The owner of the land proceeded to cut down the tree, 
and while his men were digging at the roots they brought to light a splendid 
Etruscan sepulchre. The tomb is large, circular in form, and supported in 
the centre by a square column. The interior w^alls are covered wdth stone 
slabs, which are so laid, one over the other, as to form an arched vaulting. 
The entrance is by two doors, placed at about a metre distant from eacli 
other. A number of burial urns were found in the tomb, as well as other 
articles. (Athen. October 8, 1898.) 



FRANCE 

ACQUISITIONS OF THE LOUVRE IN 1897 .—■ Marble Heads: 
Two female heads from Greece ; two veiled women's heads, Tralles ; two 
portrait heads of beardless men, Pergamon and Minieh (Egypt) ; head of 
young Pan, Minieh. 

Reliefs : Large funeral stele from Athens ; two bearded men in military 
costume stand clasping hands; pediment and inscription, EPA^ITTTTO^ 
MEEIA^. Top of late stele; in the triangle, Nereids supporting a round 
shield; inscribed, ETTEPACTOC ETTEPACTOY MEIAHCIOC; Greece. 
Piece of front of sarcophagus from Italy; lion's head in centre, satyrs, 
fruits, etc. 

Inscriptions: On a broken limestone block, UIPIUUN ANG0HKGN 
I GTTArAGUJI. Seven Latin epitaphs, chiefly from the Campana col- 
lection, including that of the secretary of L. Seius. Strabo, father of Seja- 
nus, and of L. Scetasius Alexsander. From Tunis, cast of inscription of 
115-117 A.D., a decree regulating relations of persons connected with the 
estate Villa Magna Variani ; also two Christian epitaphs, I A N A R I A 
and VONIFATZIA. Limestone reliquary inscribed ME MORI A 
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FELICIANI , Algeria. Cast of Christian inscription in Greek, 

mentioning the heavenly IxOv's'^ marble original at Autun. 

Bronzes : From near Delphi, upper part of archaic statuette of Athena, 
with helmet, lance, and shield. From the Renaissance department, in 
which it had been wrongly classified, bearded Ares, standing, in full armor. 
Two Etruscan mirrors, the three Cabiri with a woman, and the Dioscuri 
with two women. Part of diploma of Koman soldier from Mcaea, 139 a.d., 
mentioning parts of army in Palestine, under P. Calpurnius Atilianus. 
Bronze plate with Oscan dedication to Vesuna. Miscellaneous objects, 
busts, lamps, rings, etc., from Asia Minor, Syria, Algeria. 

Silver hand-mirror from Boscoreale; handle in form of club with lion- 
skin. Facsimile in tin of a bust of a woman, from a piece of the Boscoreale 
treasure acquired by the British Museum. The corresponding piece, a 
phiale with a man's bust, is in the Louvre. 

Glass : Large scyphus and goblet with thumb-rests on the handles, similar 
to specimens from Southern Italy, in Naples and London. Bead necklace 
with pendant, from tomb in Thebes. Ornaments from Timgad (Algeria). 

Terra-cotta: From Timgad, boar attacked by dog, made in two parts 
fastened back to back ; five lamps, four of them with Christian designs. 

Painted Plaster : Heads, and ornamental designs from Kertch. 

Statuette of a shepherd in jet (?) ; other figures in ivory, bone, alabaster, 
and lead. From Smyrna, sling-bullets of lead, stamped with letters. 

Vases and all terra-cottas, except those classed as Christian or African, 
belong to the department of Oriental Antiquities, and are not included in 
this report. (Heron de Villefosse, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 194-198.) 

MARTRES-TOLOSANE. — Recent Excavations. — Ten villas or 
vicus have been discovered, scattered over a surface of 35 sq. km. The 
villa of Chiragan is especially remarkable. The original villa, built under 
Claudius, was considerably enlarged under the Anton ines. Its sculptures 
are for the most part of the first and second centuries after Christ. They 
comprise architectonic sculptures, decorative compositions (large medallions 
of gods, bas-reliefs of the labors of Hercules, scenic and Bacchic masks), 
se,venty statues, figurines, heads, and small bas-reliefs of mythological, philo- 
sophical, and political subjects, and sixty-five busts of emperors and mem- 
bers of the august families, from Augustus to Gallienus, or of unknown 
persons. The villa appears to have been occupied for four centuries by the 
procurators of the imperial domains in the upper valley of the Garonne and 
the valley of the Salat. The remaining villas and settlements are of some- 
what less interest. > All seem to have ceased to exist at about the same time. 
(DiEULAFOY, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 479.) 

MALIGNY.— Gallo-Roman Sculpture. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, 
pp. 150-151, is a description (from the Bien Public, of Dijon) of a quad- 
rangular monolith, found in the territory of Xanteux, in the commune of 
Maligny. On each side of the stone is a relief. The first represents a 
draped female, holding a spear in her left hand. At her feet is an animal 
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of some sort, which seems to be lookmg at an object in her right hand. 
The second represents a nude youth, seated. The third represents a draped 
figure, holding in the left hand the end of an object which seems to hang 
behind the shoulder. In the right hand is an indistinguishable object. The 
fourth relief represents a draped bearded man holding a spear. All the 
figures are much defaced, but the work is good. 



SWITZERLAND 

BIEL. — Roman or Celtic Building. — The first object of the excava- 
tions carried on by the ' Pro Petinesca ' Society, as we learn by a letter from 
Biel, is to decide the extent of the ^ Roman camp ' on the Innsberg. The 
so-called ^ Roman wall ' has been laid bare to the length of 220 m., but as 
neither weapons, coins, nor other articles of Roman origin have been found, 
it is conjectured that the excavators may be upon the track of a Celtic 
building. Next year, when the excavations are resumed, it is possible 
that more light may be thrown upon the question. {Athen, December 
10, 1898.) 

CANTON VAUD. — La"w for the Preservation of Monuments. — 

The great Council of Canton Vaud has introduced a project of law for the 
preservation of historical monuments. The new law, which passed the first 
reading on September 5, provides for the appointment of a ^ Cantonal 
Archaeologist,' and also of a standing commission at Lausanne under the 
name of ' Commission des Monuments Historiques,' whose business it will 
be to keep watch and report upon all buildings within Canton Vaud 
which possess a national, historical, or artistic interest. (^Athen. Septem- 
ber 17, 1898.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

POLA AND VICINITY. — Various Antiquities. — In Jh, Oesterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 97-106, R. Weisshauple describes antiquities 
from Pola, Yeruda, Val Bandon, Lavarigo, Altura, I^esactium, and Car- 
nizza. These are for the most part Latin inscriptions on gravestones, re- 
mains of walls, and small objects of little interest. An exception is an 
inscription brought to Pola from Crete. It is a fragmentary decree of 
proxeny of the city of Aptera, published by Haussoullier, B.C.H. Ill, pp. 
418 ff., and given here in facsimile. 

GRADO. — Inscriptions. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 
125-138 (6 cuts and several facsimiles), Heinrich Maionica continues his 
communication from p. 88 (of. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 79). The inscrip- 
tions published are from sarcophagi and gravestones. One is late Greek, 
the rest Latin. The reliefs of several sarcophagi are published, but are of 
no great interest. 
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GERMANY 

ACQUISITIONS OP THE COLLECTIONS OP ANTIQUITIES 
IN GERMANY, 1896. — IV. Cassel. — The Royal Museum: Mycenaean 
goblet ; on either side a polyp with white dots outlining the arms and 
covering the body. 

Cyrenaic cylix, coated with white, but with stripes of the clay ground 
left around the rim inside and outside. The inner picture is an animated 
conversation between Hermes and a seated Zeus. A half-moon pattern on 
the outside is Samian, but occurs on objects from Naucratis, Daphne, etc. 

Boeotian tripod with cover ; small figure-pictures on the outside of each 
support ; an odd floral design of Ionic character around the body. 

Early black-figured Attic amphora with picture-space framed by red 
lines, on either side; handles in same technique. 

Black-figured lecythus with two youths kneeling, one behind the other, 
and lifting some uncertain, disk-shaped objects. 

Especially fine red-figured gilded lecythus. Eros crowns a beardless 
herm, while a maiden brings a dish of grapes, and another, seated on a 
hillock, makes a gesture toward the centre. 

Pyxis of fine clay with sharp outlines, and originally coated with white, 
in imitation of alabaster or ivory. 

Blue glass oenochoe of sixth century. 

Edward Habich Collection : Boeotian hydria with mask under the lip. 

Boeotian plate, soon to be published. 

Two omphalus-bowls, of light brown clay, with designs of buds and 
flowers ; Boeotian, or at least of Corinthian-Chalcidian make. 

Ring-shaped flask with geometric ornament in black, reddish and white 
paint. 

Archaic lecythus with thick, yellowish coating and stripes of dull red. 

Miniature prize-amphora with figure of a victor apparently copied from 
a statue. 

White-ground Attic lecythus. The stele shows a relief between antae 
of a man standing before a seated w^oman. The thumb of one of the 
women shows through the lecythus which she is holding. 

Attic lecythus with applied figures painted and gilded. The figures are 
a winged and long-haired Eros, a maiden with hands raised, and two danc- 
ing girls from the same mould. 

Flask with head of Athena in relief on the front. The head is seen full- 
face, but the ornaments of the helmet, sphinx, griffins, and ear-pieces, are 
turned forward 0!i both sides, to show in profile. 

Flat round *' field-flask," with medallion relief, painted w^hite, on the clay 
background, as if to represent a wooden vessel inlaid with ivory. The 
reliefs have the head of the Parthenos, like the gold-reliefs of the Crimea, 
with snake and Victory. Poor w^ork, suggesting forgery. 

Among the terra-cottas is an archaic statuette of a woman pounding 
corn; also the collection of Asiatic terra-cottas from Aegina, and figures 
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from Tanagra and Corinth. (J. Boehlau, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 189-194; 
16 cuts.) 

BEUEL. — An Inscription. — At Beuel there has been found in situ 
a monument commemorative of a Eoman victory ; it is a pillar 1.45 m. high, 
surmounted by an ornamental piece with volutes. The inscription, with 
restorations, is as follows: (/). 0. M. (^Marti) Propugnatori (s) | (^Victo)- 
riae (^S)aluti imp \ (^Seiie)ri Alexandri Aug. n | (et M^ameae Aug. matri eius \ 
(et e)xercitus M. A well S(^e)\(^uer() Alexandri pii fellcis \ (^inu^icti Augusti 
totius\(^qu)e doraus diuine eius \ (le)g- i- mpf. Seueriana Ale\{xand)v{ja)na 
cum auxiiiis \ (^pu)gna r(^e)hus peractis \ (c)umqu(^e) TQt)io Iiufin(^o) \ (6')F 
leg(i)egionis eiu(s)\(de)j/i ag(ent)e sub Fla(uio) \ (Tit)iano (I. a. p. p. c)os. 
IV. po\(n)enda?n (cui^^auit VI kal\(e?2d n)o(^ueml)res) iynp. Al(e)\(xandro et 
Dione) cos. (H. Nissen in Jh. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 110-114.) 

COBLENZ. — Roman Milestones. — At Coblenz, on the Engelsweg, 
south of the Lohrthor, two milestones have been found, the first apparently 
unfinished, the other with the following inscription in good letters: 

A E S A R 

N T • M A : : B 
POTIIIIIMPVIII 
COSDESIGIIIIPP 
A B M OG • M • P 
L I X 

In excavating near the stones, a gravel road was found, 5 m. wide. (A. 
GuNTHEK, in Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 167-168.) 

COLOGNE. — The Portia Paphia. — In Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 
154-163 (1 pi. ; 9 figs.), Steuernagel gives the results of the recent ex- 
cavation of the ' Porta Paphia ' at Cologne. The foundations are found to 
be much thicker than the wall above, perhaps for the purpose of preventing 
undermining by an enemy. The construction of the tower diifers from 
that of the adjoining wall; it contains none of the stone called wacke — 
one of the chief components of the wall — its mortar is less hydraulic, and 
it is not so carefully built. From these facts, and from the nature of the 
junction between the tower and the wall, it is evident that the former is 
of earlier construction. The date of neither can be determined. The brick- 
work of the tower shows no military brick stamps, and this, taken with the 
fact that such stamps from Germany are not earlier than the reign of Clau- 
dius, suggests that the tower may have been built in that reign. The ex- 
cavation yielded a few architectural fragments, having no connection with 
the wall or gate. 

An Ancient Necropolis. — In Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. yoI 103, pp. 260-262 
(cf. p. 253), is an enumeration of the objects found at Cologne in the 
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widening of the Luxembourger Strasse. This work has brought to light 
a necropolis of some three hundred and fifty graves, dating from the first 
to the fourth centuries. Some are mere chambers; others show greater 
architectural effort. The finds include several inscriptions ; a group in 
limestone, representing a harpy between two lions ; several portrait heads ; 
glass vessels, especially the serpentine glass of the second century, peculiar 
to this place ; writing utensils, mirrors, ornaments ; a decorated candela- 
brum in the form of a tripod ; fragments of a carved ivory chest ; amber 
rings ; lamps and vases, especially two amphorae of green glazed clay, with 
Bacchus and Ariadne in relief. The same article mentions other discov- 
eries of ancient graves at Cologne. 

HEDDESDORF. — A Roman Fort. — A hitherto unknown Koman 
fort is reported to have been discovered by Dr. Bodewig, of the Limes Com- 
mission, at Heddesdorf, near l^euwied. Unfortunately, it is situated under- 
neath houses and gardens,* so that the interior cannot be investigated. A 
military bath lying outside the castel has been almost entirely laid bare. 
{Athen. October 15, 1898.) 

NEUSS. — Roman Camp.— In Jh. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 228-232, 
the director of the Bonn Museum gives a brief account of the excavations 
in the Roman camp at Neuss. The foundations of several buildings have 
been found, including officers* quarters, barracks, magazines, and a store- 
house for grain. In the ruins were found graves, with pottery belonging to 
the middle of the imperial period. Thus, the camp must have been given 
up before that time. 

TREVES. — Roman House. —In Jb. V. Alt Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 234-236 
(1 pi., 1 fig.)» Dr. Lehner describes briefly the excavation of a Roman dwell- 
ing-house at Treves, in the centre of the Roman town, opposite the imperial 
palace. It is of various periods, from the first century to the end of the 
fourth. The northern part of the house is occupied by a system of bath 
rooms, the southern portion by living rooms. Many of these are provided 
with hypocausts ; in some, the floor rests upon a vault, forming a cellar 
below. One fine mosaic floor is well preserved. The same article reports 
the discovery of an interesting necropolis between Biewer and Ehrang, 
showing the transition from the native to the Roman civilization. 

Roman Coins. — A large hoard of Roman silver coins, probably an army 
treasure, has been found near Treves (Augusta Trevirorum). It consists of 
almost twenty thousand coins of Salonina, Saloninus, Postumus, Marius, and 
other rulers of the decadence, including many rarities and pieces of remark- 
able preservation. {R. Ital. Num. 1898, p. 616.) 

LUXEMBURG 

Archaeological Discoveries from 1845 to 1897. — In R. Arch. 
XXXIII, 1898, pp. 131-141, »Tules Keiffer continues his account of discov- 
eries in Luxemburg. He describes substructions of a Roman villa found 
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between Bettembourg and Esch, substructions, pottery, bones, and coins 
found at Temmels, substructions of Gallo-Roman times found in the terri- 
tory of the village of Ernzen, near Echternach, ancient arms and other objects 
collected by Mr. Arendt, and a Roman villa near the village of Chris tnach. 
A discussion of the sojourn of Caesar's legions in Luxemburg forms a con- 
siderable part of the article, which is itself a resume of previous publica- 
tions. 

ENGLAND 

LONDON. — The Mummies in the British Museum. — The extensive 
additions made during the last few years to the collection of Egyptian 
mummies in the British Museum, have led recently to the complete re- 
arrangement of the examples exhibited, which now occupy two rooms 
instead of one. As a sequel to this rearrangement, a new guide to the col- 
lection is on the point of being issued, which, by its descriptions of the 
exhibited specimens, traces the history of mummification from Mycerinus 
to the Christian epoch, and is illustrated with numerous plates. (A then. 
October 15, 1898.) 

Coins of Constantine. — At a meeting of the [NTumismatic Society, 
December 15, W. C. Boyd exhibited two copper coins of Constantine the 
Great, struck while Caesar. Both w^ere of the * Genio Populi Romani * 
type; but one was remarkable in having on the obverse the bust of Con- 
stantine armed with spear and shield. This particular type appears to have 
been unknown hitherto. (Athen. December 24, 1898.) 

OXFORD. — An Early Dated Drawing of the Belvedere Torso. — 

Mr. T. Ashby, Jr., writes in Athen. December 24, 1898 : ** While examining 
the drawings in the Great Library at Christ Church, Oxford, in the course 
of last summer, I noticed one, attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, of the Torso 
di Belvedere, with the following postilla : ' Cauato in casa di Ciampolino 
1513 in Roma i.p.' The date is important, as it carries back the history of 
the statue at least thirteen years (see Helbig, Collections of Antiquities in 
Rome, vol. I, p. 73; Michaelis in Jahrhuch des Arch. Listituts, 1890, p. 29). 
Professor Lanciani, whom I informed of the find, is preparing a paper on 
this subject." 

LEICESTER. — Roman Pavements. — The two Roman pavements 
recentl}^ disclosed at Leicester are situated in St. Nicholas Street, close to 
the old church of St. Nicholas and the fragment of Roman wall known 
as the Jewry Wall. They were discovered in July last in the course of 
excavating the cellars for some shops to be built on the site of houses pulled 
down. Of the two pavements, which lie close together, the larger and finer 
is a square, the smaller an oblong. At the present time the street is from 
8 feet to 10 feet above them, so that they are at virtually the same level 
as the bottom of the Jewry Wall and the Roman pavement found some 
years ago, which is 300 or 400 yards away, and which has lately been en- 
closed and roofed over by the Great Central Railway Company. The larger 
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piece has been much damaged, and the surface is altogether very uneven. 
The border is entirely lost on two sides, and other considerable j^ortions 
have been destroyed. 

The coloring of the larger pavement is extremely rich, and of very hand- 
some design. It consists of nine octagons (seven of them enclosing circles), 
surrounded severally and collectively with a rope ornament, the spandrels 
being filled in with rectangular figures. It was originally apparently about 
18 feet square, the portion that remains measuring 15 feet each way. The 
border is a design in shell ornament. 

The central design consists of a peacock, enclosed in a very beautiful 
circular guilloche-like border. The bird itself is admirably formed. Un- 
fortunately, the body is injured; the head, neck, legs, and tail remain, and 
these are of blue tesserae, with the exception of the tail, which is red, dark 
brown, and yellow, with blue eyes. Above and below this central octagon 
(which faces towards the east) are a pair of octagonal box ornaments, and 
to the two sides north and south are two circular designs, which are similar 
to one another. The four corner designs, circular within the octagon, are 
alike in form, but differ in the arrangement of color, the two to the east 
being alike, and similarly the two to the west. 

To the west of this lies the smaller pavement, which also runs further to 
the south. The pattern is much plainer than that of the larger piece, and 
not so uneven. It is of two parts; the northern two-thirds has a simple 
diagonal pattern, alternately of gnomons and squares, in white upon a gray 
ground. This is enclosed in a white rectangular border, having a broader 
strip of gray outside it, with indications of red still further outside this. 
The other southern third of the oblong is of plain gray stones, with red 
ends, the gray ground being dotted over with clusters of five white tesserae, 
arranged in the form of a cross. The dimensions of the whole oblong pave- 
ment are 19 feet 6 inches in length by 7 feet at the north end, and 5 feet 6 
inches at the south. The north part must have been 3 feet wider originally ; 
it is now 14 feet by 7 feet, while the southern third, where the pavement nar- 
rows, is 5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. The condition of this pavement 
is as good as when it was laid down. (H. J. Dunkinfield Astley, Atlieiu 
October 1, 1898.) 

AFRICA 

TUNIS. — New Mosaics. — The museum of the Bardo at Tunis has 
acquired a large mosaic (7 by 5.50 m.) recently found near Carthage. In 
the centre is a temple with statues of Apollo and Diana, before which six 
hunters are offering sacrifice. About this central scene are numerous 
hunting scenes. The style is that of the last years of the third century 
after Christ, and the tendencies from which Byzantine art was to develop 
are beginning to appear. A second mosaic was found in a Roman villa 
near Medeina. It is in the form of a cross. At the extremities of the 
cross are two marine landscapes, a head of Oceanus, and a reclining river 
god. In the middle is a blue sea upon which twenty-five ships are manoeu- 
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vring. Each ship has its Latin name, sometimes its Greek name, and 
sometimes a suitable quotation from a Latin poet. Of seven hexameters, 
four are new, the rest from Ennius, Lucilius, and Cicero. Of the types 
of ships, eight are new, and fifteen were previously known only by name. 
(Berl. Phil. W. December 3, 1898, from the Vossische Zeitung.) These 
mosaics are described by P. Gauckler, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 642-643. 
Inscriptions. — A number of inscriptions have been discovered in 
various places in Tunis. 

I. Henchir Ahd es Selam. A mile-stone about 2 feet high and 14 inches 
wide. There are two inscriptions, one on either face; but one alone is 
legible. The reading suggested is: [^termini inter'] . . . posit i ex auctoritate 
raticmaliwni per Fabium Celerem ex(actorem) Aug(usti) n(ostri). 

II. Le Kef. A dedicatory inscription on a marble tablet in good letters 
4| in. high : 

Divo Augusto \ Conditori \ Siccenses. 

The Julian Colony of Sicca is here showm to have been founded by 
Augustus and not by Caesar. 

III. Thala. The following inscriptions are from ruins of temples dedi- 
cated to Saturn, Caelestis, and Pluto: 

(1) Saturno Aug(jisto) sacr(um). L. Post[umius mus] haetilum cum 

columna d(^e) s(uo) fecit. 

Xote the word haetilum (vatillum), and compare cratera cum columella, 
C.LL. VI, 414. 

(2) On an altar : 

[^Saturno'] Aug(usto) salprum] P. Postumius Proculus flaminatu suo aram, 
d(e) s(uo) f(ecit). 

(3) On a stele: 

Saturni A ug(usti) . Extricati. Naboris fili(i) , 

(4) On a tablet of limestone : 

Caelesti Aug(ustae) sacrum. P. Geminius Martialis anno flam (inatus) b sui 
porticum columnatam cum gradihus septem d{e) s(uo) \_f(^^cit)'\ curante L. 
Fl(avio) Salviano. 

(5) On a lintel of limestone : 

Plutoni Aug(usto) sac[i^um'] \_R\ortunatus E ? (sic) ianuam [libens a^nimo 
posuit. 

(6) On the cornice of a temple, not entirely legible : 
Q. Fulvius Vi(ct)orianus . . . uoce \ de suo statuit. 

(7) On a stele, an epitaph of a soldier of the Legio III Augusta: 

Cn. Terentius Cn. \_f(ilius)'\ Clu(stumina irihu) Rufus Iguvinus, miles 
leg(ionis) tertiae Aiig(ustae), vixit annis XIX h(ic) s{itus) e(^st). Heredes 
mim(u)m(^e)ntum fecerunt h(o)c. 

(B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 114-118.) 
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CHERCHEL. — Inscription. — Heron de Villefosse, at the meeting of 
the Societe Rationale des Antiquaires, April 20, 1898, presented the follow^ 
ing inscription, discovered by R. Cagnat at Cherchel (Caesarea) in Algeria: 

(Marcio) \ (Sex) (,fi)l Quir \ (Mar)ciano Donato \ Sex Marci \ Marciani | 
Flaminalis \ viri jj. i.filio \ oh honor em \ patris elus aedili \ suo forenses. 

(B. M. Soc. Ant, Fr. 1898, p. 189.) 

CARTHAGE. — Continuation of Excavations. — In C. R. Acad. Insc, 
1898, pp. 552-558, the excavations of A. L. Delattre in the Punic cemetery 
near Bordj-Djedid are described. The tombs are rectangular pits with 
one or several chambers. In most of them both inhumation and crema- 
tion appear to have been practised. Coins and vases were found in the 
tombs. In one was a large stone sarcophagus, the second found in this 
necropolis. A curious terra-cotta represents a winged child lying prone 
on the ground, but turning its head and face up, as if to look about. A 
plate represents this terra-cotta and a stele with a seated figure in a niche. 
Various fragments of sculpture, objects of bronze, iron, silver, and gold 
were found. An inscription, sacerdotes. cereal, universi. sua. pecun. fecer., 
was found with various fragments of architecture and sculpture, among 
them a head of Ceres. Apparently the temple of Ceres stood at this point. 

The report is continued in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 619-630 (2 pis.). 
Many more tombs have been opened. The objects found are in general 
similar to those previously unearthed. A most interesting sarcophagus 
of about the time of Hannibal has upon its lid in high relief the draped 
figure of a bearded man. His turbaned head rests on a pillow ; in his left 
hand he holds a round vessel ; his right hand is raised with the palm out- 
ward. A plate preceding this report represents a similar figure engraved 
au trait, not carved in relief. It is described on p. 647. An inscription 
reads, 'Baalchillek the Rah.' Outside of the graves an interesting stele 
was found. It is carved to represent an aedicula surmounted by the sym- 
bol of Astarte. In the aedicula is a portrait figure of a man clad in a 
tunic reaching to the knees and a short cloak. His right hand is open 
and raised to the height of the shoulder. His left hand is covered by his 
cloak, all except the fingers. Fragments of reliefs and inscriptions add 
to the probability that the temple of Ceres was at or near the site of the 
cemetery. 

Superposed Roman Cemeteries. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 
82-101, A. L. Delattre describes his excavations in 1896 in the Roman 
cemetery of Bir-ez-Zitoun at Carthage. He found to a depth of 6 or 7 m. 
below the surface of the ground layers of tombs one above the other, dating 
from the times of the Republic to the second and perhaps the third century 
after Christ. On some of the earliest tombs were found stelae without 
inscriptions, with a relief of a woman holding her right hand open at the 
height of her shoulder and resting her left hand upon a vase. Such stelae 
had previously been regarded as Punic. Some vases and lamps found in 
these Roman tombs are also like those found in Punic tombs. The bodies 
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were sometimes buried, sometimes bm-ned and placed in urns or small 
sarcophagi. Many stelae have inscriptions, those from the lower layers 
of tombs being the earliest Latin inscriptions as yet found at Carthage. 
Nineteen of these are published. Some of the earliest tombs are built of 
hewn stone. Two of these, in the form of small pyramids, are discussed 
and described. Eleven cuts represent reliefs, an inscription, vases, and 
tombs. The article is continued, pp. 215-239 (cuts 12-36). Here the 
upper tombs and the objects found in them are described. The tombs 
have the form of cippi, beneath which are cinerary urns. A tube of terra- 
cotta connects the urn with the top of the cippus. This was for the pur- 
pose of allowing the liquid sacrifices to reach the dead and the gods below. 
Sometimes messages on lead tablets were dropped into the tube. In the 
hollow space below the urn were objects of various kinds, terra-cottas, 
lamps, pins, etc. of bronze, and coins. The cippi were covered with stucco 
and adorned with reliefs and color. The coins found were for the most 
part copper coins of Carthage and Numidia. The Roman coins found 
were usually of much earlier date than the graves. Apparently the 
Romans offered to Charon coins which were no longer legal tender on 
earth. A number of lamps is published and a list of stamps. A continua- 
tion is promised. 

EL-AIOUN. — Christian Inscription. — In Comptes Rendus Acad. 
Hi])poney 1898, 1, pp. 9-10, A. Papier discusses briefly a Christian inscrip- 
tion reported from El-Aioun by Marc. Other readings, suggested by 
Stephane Gsell, are given in Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, pp. 
21-22. The inscription, so far as it has been deciphered, reads as follows : 

Que primitie nostre virtutis sunt ex lectione et aspectu probantur um edi- 

[^cat~\um d os pro lahore hoc inceptum adque perfectum est. 

KHENCHEL A. — An Inscription. — In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hip- 
pone, 1898, 1, pp. 7-9, Demange reports the discovery at Khenchela of a 
fragmentary inscription of the end of the fourth century after Christ. 
A. Papier discusses some peculiarities : munerarum for munerum ; propalatum, 
supine of propalare ; monomentum for monumentum; aumen[tis'] ; and con- 
cludes that the inscription refers to the restoration of some public build- 
ing. In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, p. 21, Dessau suggests 
changes in reading, and connects the inscription with the enlargement of 
some aqueduct or fountain. 

HAMMAM RIHRA (AQUAE CALIDAE). — Inscriptions. — At 

this place on the Roman road leading from Cherchel (Caesarea) to Aumale 
(Auzia) two inscriptions have been discovered and announced by Professor 
V. Waille. The first is a dedicatory inscription in honor of Gordianus : 
Imp. Caes. \ M. Antonio \ Gordiano \ invicto pio (fe)\lici Aug. P. M. Tr. \ 
Pot. V. Imp. V. I Cos. his Pro\(co)s. P(p). The date is 242 a.d. The 
second inscription is also dedicatory, but in honour of a divinity: Deae 
pedi\sequae \ Virtutis Bel\lonae lecti\cam cum su\is ornamen\tis et hasem | C. 
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Avianius Aman\dus augur dd. \ et com^ecravlt. Virtus and Bellona are men- 
tioned together in Brambach, In^c. Rhen. n. 1336; C.LL. V, 6507. Note 
Virtus mentioned first. Dea pedisequa Virtutis shows the rank of Bellona 
when associated with Virtus. (B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 205.) 

HENCHIR-EL-MSA'ADIN (FURNI). — Mosaic and Inscriptions. 

— Investigations at this place have brought to light a crypt adorned with 
a very beautiful mosaic. This mosaic, surrounded by eight tombs, shows 
a central design which represents Daniel in the den of lions. At the feet 
of the figure is this inscription : Memoria \ Blossi Hono\ratus ingenus actor | 
perfecit. The only tomb which had not been despoiled was marked by the 
following inscription in large letters : Rutunda in pace fidelis \ decessit xiii 
kal nohemhres. Not far from the tomb just mentioned there were discovered 
the foundations of a Christian basilica, with tombs adorned with mosaics. The 

inscriptions on these tombs are: (1) Fl. Vitalis \ eip. viscui \ rp. vixit 

(2) Bloss\us im\nox fid\elis in \ hace. (3) Victor \ innox \ in pace \ vixit 
a\nnis oc\to mens\es tres \ diebus \ vigint\i uno. The word in7iox which appears 
on these tombs is for innocens or innox{ius) . The tombs on which it appears 
are certainly those of infants. See the word innox in Christian inscriptions 
of Kome (Inscr. Christ. 580). These inscriptions date in the latter part of 
tlie fourth century or at the beginning of the fifth. 

Another inscription sent from the same locality belongs to the reign of 
Caracalla and dates between 214-217 a.d. : 

[Pro sa']lute imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) M(arci) Aureli(i) Severi uintonifii 
pii felicis Aug(usti), Part(hici) maa:(^m^), Germ(anici) max{hni), Brit{an- 
nici), max(imi), \^po^ntif(icis) [7nax(imi). trib(u?iicia) pot(estate) . . . ], im- 
p(eratoris) III, co(n)s(ulis) III I, p(atris) p(atria€) proco{n)s{ulis) et luliae 
Domnae Augustae piae felic(is) Aug(ustae), matris Aug(usti) et castror{um) 
et senat(^us) et patr(iae) tot[iusque domus divinae']. 

.... Sentius Felix Repostus oh honorem Jili{%) sui L(ucii) Senti(i) Felicis 

Repostiani, Jl(amonii) p{er)p{etui) sive XI p[rimatus'] . . . et mag{isterii) non 

administrati sua pecunia fecit. ,^ 

^ -^ {B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 206.) 



BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

MOUNT ATHOS. — Study of the Monuments. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 516-518, is a letter from G. Millet, giving some further de- 
tails of his studies at Mount Athos. Some drawings have been made, and 
Russian students, headed by Mr. Kondakov, have also photographed several 
interesting objects. 

GREiEiCEi. — A Byzantine Church near Pylos. — North from Pylos 
on the coast there have been found the remains of a church, dedicated to 
St. Peter, and of great size and splendor. It is said that there are also 
fragments of mosaics. (Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 163, 164, 'Funde.') 
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ENGLAND. — The Saxon Crypt at Repton. — There are only five 
known Saxon crypts in England, namely, Ripon, Hexbam, Brixworth, Wing, 
and Repton. The chancel at Repton is of Saxon work, and is doubtless 
of tenth century date. It is almost equally certain that the outer walls of 
the crypt beneath it pertain to the seventh century, whilst the present 
vaulting of the crypt is Norman. 

Rev. F. C. Hipkins, F. S. A., of Repton Priory, has been making some 
excavations on the east and south sides of the outer walls of this crypt. 
The result disposes once for all of the suppositions of an original small 
apsidal termination, or of three small apses to mark the recesses for 
burial, east, south, and north. The projections from the rectangular crypt 
are now proved to be themselves rectangular, and only of quite shallow 
dimensions. 

The ground immediately to the south of Repton chancel has been care- 
fully opened out to a considerable depth, with the result that the founda- 
tions of the recess on that side and the outer wall were exposed. The 
massive wall projects 2 feet at this place, and is 6 feet 2 inches wide. This 
establishes the fact that the recess was never of greater depth than it is at 
present, namely, the thickness of the main wall, which is about 2 feet. The 
north side could not be thus examined, because an outer stairway and door 
were placed there in the thirteenth century. 

The I'ecess at the east seems to have been exactly the same as that on the 
south, but here a particularly interesting discovery was made. Mr. Hip- 
kins uncovered a flight of five steps, each consisting of a single squared 
stone resting on the earth, leading down to the eastern opening. These 
steps are of neither of the Saxon periods, and are probably the work of the 
Austin canons who came here in 1172, and whose priory was immediately 
to the east of the parish church which they served. (J. Charles Cox, 
Athen. October 1, 1898.) 

In Athen. October 8, 1898, J. T. Micklethwaite replies to some implied 
criticisms in Mr. Cox's note, and dissents from his views as to the date of 
the vaulting of the crypt. This Mr. Micklethwaite thinks is not Norman, 
but of the seventh century. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

GHENT. — Paintings by Michael Coxcie. — A most interesting find 
is reported from Ghent. In a chapel of the church of St. Jacques two 
pictures are said to have been discovered during the process of restora- 
tion, representing the Nativity and Resurrection of Christ. They are the 
works of Michael Coxis — or rather Coxcie — the famous Court painter of 
Philip 11. It is supposed that the paintings formed the side-pieces of the 
' Calvary,' by the same artist, which adorns the high altar of the church. 
(Athen. October 1, 1898.) 



